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The Musician as ‘Outsider' 
by 


Colin Wilson 


At the age of twenty, Friedrich Nietzsche came to a 
momentous decision: to abandon the idea of becoming a 
composer, and to become a student of philology instead. 
His health was poor and he was subject to violent 
headaches; he was sensible enough to realise that a career 
as a musician might lead to an early death. He told a 
friend: 'I want a seience that can be pursued with cool 
reflectiveness, logical coldness, equable effort, and 
would not yield results that seize hold of the heart.! 
‘Seize hold of the heart ...' That was what Nietzsche was 
afraid of: emotions that would grip his heart and squeeze 
it until he felt suffocated. He realised that music could 
produce an intensity of emotion that could undermine his 
health. Listening to a chorus from Schumann's Faust, he 
experienced a sensation that he described as 'crystaline 
ecstacy. ' And in the following year he again used the 
word ecstasy (Entriickheit) to describe his delight as he 
listened to Wagner's Meistersinger overture for the first 
time. 


A musician of the previous century would have been 
baffled by all this talk of ecstasy. Bach, Handel, even 
Mozart, knew nothing about ecstasy, even though some of 
their music is full of magnificent high spirits. But then 
Bach, Handel and Mozart knew nothing of despair either, 
for they were sustained by a basic religious faith. It is 
not until we arrive at the century of romanticism that we 


encounter ecstasy and despair. In his book What is 
Existentialism?, Professor William Barrett remarks: 


‘Turning from the melancholy portions of Handel's Water 
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Music to one of Beethoven's last quartets, we have entered 
a different world. In Handel, the emotion is completely 
contained and formed; sad and melancholy, it is torn 
neither by doubts nor uncertainties; we seem to be present 
at some recognised social occasion and chamber of 
mourning, where our grief is shared in essential human 
communion, by other people there. When we hear one of 
Beethoven's last quartets, we seem to be alone. The solid 
human world whose contours were present in Handel has 
dissolved into questions, doubts, anxieties..' Barrett 
has grasped that the essential quality of the romantics is 
a feeling of aloneness, occasionally deepened into the 
agony of solipsism, the sudden terrible suspicion that you 
are the only real person in the whole universe... 


What is the explanation of this immense gulf between 
the music of Handel and the music of Beethoven - or, for 
that matter, the music of Haydn (who was Beethoven's 
teacher) and that of Beethoven? The easy explanation 
would be that Handel and Haydn were men of religious 
faith, while Beethoven belonged to the age of doubt. But 
that simplistic explanation refuses to fit the facts. 
Beethoven was born in an age of religious faith, and he 
was nineteen years old when the French Revolution 
occurred; the Mass in D ranks with Bach's Mass in B Minor 
and Handel's Messiah as an expression of religious faith. 
It is clear that we must look elsewhere for our 
explanation. 


Here again it is Nietzsche who offers us the clue. His 


first published work was called The Birth of Tragedy from 
the Spirit of Music, and it is a study of the two major 
religious cults of ancient Greece - the worship of 


Dionysus, the spirit of ecstasy, and the worship of 
Apollo, the spirit of form and discipline. Art, says 
Nietzsche, owes its existence to this union of ecstasy and 
discipline just as life owes its existence to the union of 
male and female. Nietzsche was afraid of the way of 
ecstasy, and preferred the way of the philologist and the 
philosopher. (It was just as well; recordings of his music 


Show that he was an indifferent composer.) What worried 
Nietzsche was the sheer power of the forces of ecstasy, 
‘the glorious delight which arises in man from the very 
depths of nature, at the shattering of the principium 
individuationis... the Dionysian rapture, whose closest 
analogy is with drunkenness.'! He was afraid that they 
might lead to suicide or insanity. And this fear of 
Suicide and insanity had only troubled the European spirit 
since the year 1774, when the twenty four year old Goethe 
published his novel The Sorrows of Young Werther. This 
short work, about an artist who is disappointed in love, 
actually caused a wave of suicides. A century later, 
Nietzsche was in the grip of this strange fever called 
romanticism. It was fear of this 'illness' that drove him 
to turn his back on music and become a philologist. 


The word ‘romanticism' seems to provide an answer to 
our question about Handel and Beethoven. In fact, it only 
begs the question. For if we ask the question 'Then what 
caused romanticism?', the history books provide no answer. 
They tell us that in Europe, before the year 1760, no one 
seemed to notice that mountains and lakes were beautiful. 
Alexander Pope tells us that 'the proper study of mankind 
is man.’ And then, suddenly, everybody had noticed that 
nature was beautiful. The poets wrote about it, the 
musicians composed music about it, the painters painted 
it. But why? What caused it? The historians who pay any 
attention to the problem tell us that it was due to 
‘social causes! - wars, upheavals and revolutions. In 
fact, a glance at the history books shows that nothing 
very revolutionary was happening in Europe around 1760 - 
the Industrial Revolution and the French Revolution came 
three decades later. 


If we wish to answer this question, I would suggest 
that we need to return to the year 1740, For it was on 
the morning of November 6, 1740, that one of the most 
important events in European history occurred. On that 
day there appeared for sale in London a bulky work with 
the title Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded. Its author was a 


fifty year old printer named Samuel Richardson, and its 
composition was virtually an accident. Richardson had 
been asked to write a ‘do-it-yourself! book about how to 
write letters - to include letters of condolence, letters 
of demand to creditors, and so on. Richardson so enjoyed 
writing it that he decided to write a series of letters 
that would tell a story. His heroine was a servant girl 
called Pamela, whose employer - a kindly old lady - has 
recently died. Her son, who is now master of the house, 
tells Pamela that she can remain in the house as his 
personal servant. His intentions soon become plain when 
he begins caressing Pamela and trying to kiss her; before 
long, he is leaping out of cupboards and trying to rape 
her. Pamela resists all these assaults, and at the end of 
eight hundred pages, the young master is forced to achieve 
his purpose by marrying her... 


It may sound like a singularly slender plot on which to 
hang eight hundred pages of narrative, and the modern 
reader would certainly find it unbearably slow. Yet the 
thousands of readers who devoured Pamela soon after its 
publication felt that it was the most exciting book they 
had ever read. The reason is simple: they had never read 
anything like it before. Pamela was the first modern 
novel, the first novel that dramatised an ordinary human 
story. Earlier 'novels' - like Don Quixote or Robinson 
Crusoe - had been merely a series of realistic incidents 
strung together, like a series of short stories. Pamela 
told only one story, and it was a tale that had its 
readers feverishly turning the pages. If most of them had 
been honest, they might have admitted that they wanted 
Pamela to lose her virtue - if only for the pleasure of 
feeling shocked. In fact, in Richardson's second novel 
Clarissa Harlowe, which came out eight years later, the 
heroine is kidnapped and taken to a brothel, where she is 


drugged and raped. 


What had literate people been reading before 1740? The 
answer seems to be: sermons. In the mid-18th century, 
there were very few entertainments, and one of these was a 


visit to the church on Sunday. The best preachers became 
famous all over England, and their sermons, printed in 
volumes, sold by the thousand. Tales of adventure were 
also popular - works like Gulliver's Travels and Robinson 
Crusoe. But no one had yet thought of writing a story 
that was essentially about ordinary people leading 
aaa lives - the 18th century version of ‘soap opera.' 
his is why Pamela caused such a_ sensation. A bored 
housewife, living in some remote country village, could 
lose herself in the pages of Pamela until she felt he had 
ceased to be herself and become Pamela. No one ever 
wanted to ‘become’ Gulliver or Don Quixote. 


In effect, Samuel Richardson had invented a kind of 
magic carpet, which could transport his readers out of 
their ordinary lives and into the lives of other people 
And to begin with, he found few imitators. In France, 
Rousseau scored an equally remarkable success with Julie. 
or the New Heloise, in 1761 - this was another novel about: 
sex and seduction. And - perhaps equally significant - a 
young bohemian named John Cleland wrote a work called 
Memoirs of a Lady of Pleasure (1747), better known as 
Fanny Hill, the first novel whose only purpose was to 
induce sexual excitement. In 1774 came Goethe's Sorrows 
of Young Werther, in which the suicide of the hero madé 
all Europe sob convulsively. In 1765, Horace Walpole 
invented the ‘Gothic novel'; his Castle of Otranto was 
full of ghosts, demons and other horrors. Thirty years 
later, Matthew Lewis's The Monk achieved classic status 
among horror stories with its wild farrago of seduction 
rape and murder. And by the time Sir Walter Scott began 
to produce his Waverly novels in 1814, the European public 
had developed a boundless appetite for strange adventures. 
In a little over half a century, European man had learned 
to use his imagination. And the man who was responsible 
for this psychological revolution was Samuel Richardson 
Richardson was the true father of romanticism. ; 


In my book The Misfits® I have pointed out another 
intriguing development of this period: the revolution that 
produced pornography and sexual perversion. Oddly enough, 
there was very little sexual perversion ~ in our modern 
sense of the word - before the 19th century. All of us 
can recall the names of the great 'perverts' of history - 
Caligula, Gilles de Rais, Vlad the Impaler, Ivan the 
Terrible, Countess Elizabeth Bathory - but such people 
were uncommon because they were produced by luxury, and 
luxury was uncommon. Guido Ruggiero's book The Boundaries 
of Eros (1985) is a study in 'sex crime' in 14th and 15th 
century Venice; but there is no sex crime in our modern 
sense of the word. For the Venetians, sex crime meant 
fornication, rape, seduction of minors, homosexuality, and 
‘erimes against God' - which meant priests seducing their 
penitents or having affairs with nuns. The age of Louis 
the Fourteenth brought luxury to France, and therefore a 
great deal of adultery, fornication and seduction, but 
‘perversions' like sadism and masochism were rare. 
Strangely enough, the Marquis de Sade was born in 1740, 
the year of the publication of Pamela. But it was not 
until 1777 that he was thrown into prison - for assorted 
sexual misdemeanours - and began to write those works that 
led his contemporaries to coin the adjective 'sadism'. 
Yet although works like Justine and Juliette explore the 
limits of sexual perversion, Sade's contemporaries 
remained indifferent to his revolutionary ideas. He was 
virtually forgotten when he died - in an asylum - in 1814. 
Yet by the 1820s, his ideas had begun to take root in 
Europe, and in England, the first genuinely pornographic 
books began to be published in the early years of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, who came to the throne in 1837. 
Cleland's Fanny Hill had merely described seduction in 
salacious detail; Victorian pornography specialised in 
sadism, masochism, incest and the seduction of children. 


® Due to be published by Grafton : London, 1988. 


Sexual murder was almost unknown in Europe until the 
second half. of the 19th century (In England, the first 
‘sex crimes' were the Jack the Ripper murders of 1888). 
And in 1886, Richard von Krafft Ebing's Psychopathia 
Sexualis revealed the astonishing increase in sexual 
deviations in the course of the 19th century - the reader 
might be forgiven for thinking that the streets of 19th 
century Berlin or Vienna were populated entirely by 
sadists, masochists, exhibitionists, voyeurs and 
transvestites. Krafft Ebing was born in 1840, precisely 
one century after de Sade, and Psychopathia Sexualis 
enables us to gauge the extraordinary changes that have 
taken place since the publication of Pamela. 


All this, then, permits us to understand the enormous 
gulf between the age of Handel and the age of Beethoven - 
although Handel died in 1759 and Beethoven was born a mere 
eleven years later. Handel belonged to the age of 
Jonathan Swift and Dr. Johnson; Beethoven belonged to the 
age of 'Monk' Lewis and the Marquis de Sade. 


And Beethoven, like de Sade, was fascinated by power - 
although not quite the same kind of power as_ the 
sex-obsessed Marquis. Beethoven wrote to Court Secretary 
Von Zmeskall:'The devil take you. I don't want to know’ 
anything about your whole system of ethics. Power is the 
morality of men who stand out from the rest, and it is 
also mine.’ In his profound book on Beethoven, J.W.N. 
Sullivan remarks that Beethoven's overbearing manners were 
‘the expression of one of Beethoven's most lasting 
characteristics, a profound contempt for the great bulk of 
his fellow-men. This contempt was by no means always 
Savage; it was often robustly good-humoured. But there 
can be no question that it was there. It was perfectly 
compatible with that love for humanity he afterwards 
professed, for that love was based on the vision that came 
to him of humanity as a suffering humanity. But all his 
life he had the contempt of ‘eine Natur' [a strong nature] 
for the 'susse Puppe' [pretty dolls - i.e. weaklings]. To 


such a man the majority of human beings are more or less 
random collections of borrowed emotions and borrowed 
ideas. They are, to an extent he finds it difficult to 
understand, the result of their accidental circumstances. 
He feels in them an entire absence of the integrating 
strength and courage that dwells in himself. Their 
culture and morality, their aims in life, even their joys 
and sorrows, seem to him merely characterless reflections 
of their environment. They have none of his passion for 
heroic achievement, and in any case they would be 
incapable of paying the price for it. They are never 
honest, for the last thing they would face is themselves 
in their essential loneliness. With such creatures a man 
of Beethoven's kind could never be really intimate...' 


Sullivan points out that Beethoven was aware of his 
exceptional strength when he was a fairly young man. His 
father died when he was twenty two, and he assumed 
responsibility for his brothers with the indifference of a 
man who is not afraid of shouldering burdens. Soon after 
that he proposed marriage to a singer, who turned him 
down; but he did not allow her refusal to plunge him into 
romantic despair; on the contrary, he seems to have 
Shrugged it off fairly casually. But when he was in his 
late twenties, he had to learn to endure a calamity that 
would have shattered a weaker man: the realisation that he 
was losing his hearing. In a letter to a medical friend 
he wrote: ‘Heaven knows what will happen to me.. I have 
often cursed my _ existence. Plutarch taught me 
resignation. If possible I will bid defiance to my fate, 
although there will be moments in my life when I shall be 
the unhappiest of God's creatures...' He fell in love 
with a young girl, who apparently returned his feeling; 
but again, nothing came of it. His increasing deafness 
made him more deeply aware of what he was missing. ‘Oh if 
I were rid of this affliction I could embrace the worldl 
I feel that my youth is just beginning... My physical 
strength has been increasing for some time past, and so 
have my mental powers..' And in 1802, at Heiligenstadt, 
he wrote a moving testament which was discovered only 


after his death, explaining to his fellow men that he is 
not really malevolent or misanthropic, but that his 
increasing deafness forces him to withdraw from society 
and remain in isolation. ‘Therefore forgive me when you 
see me draw back when I would gladly mingle with you. My 
misfortunate is doubly painful because it must lead to my 
being misunderstood. For me there can be no recreation in 
society of fellows, refined intercourse, mutual exchanges 
of thought. Only just as little as the greatest needs 
command must I mix with society. I must live like an 
exile...! Beethoven was always an ‘Outsider’, one who 
feels a great gulf between himself and the rest of 
society, but his affliction made him far moreso. It 
turned him into one of the first of the great 
Outsider-artists -perhaps the greatest of them all. 


For we must understand that one of the chief products 
of Richardson's ‘imaginative revolution’ was the type of 
human being I labelled an ‘Outsider.'# This was 
inevitable, for Richardson taught Europe to dream, and a 
dreamer feels separated from reality. His capacity to 
dream developes in him a disgust with the repetitive 
triviality of everyday life. Before Richardson, human 
beings could take only brief holidays in the ‘country of 
the mind' - an hour or two in the theatre, or listening to 
the sermon in church, or reading some old tale of 
chivalry. But the novels of Richardson - and later of 
Scott and Balzac and Dickens - were long enough to allow 
imaginative people to spend whole days wandering around 
the mental landscape created by another dreamer. William 
Blake understood that the imaginative revolution had made 
men aware of the reality of inner worlds; his poem 'The 
Mental Traveller’ begins: 


I travelled through a land of men, 

A land of men and women too, 

And heard and saw such dreadful things 
As cold earth wanderers never knew. 


* The Outsider, 1956 
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But when human beings have spent a few hours absorbed in 
the world of imagination, they find it hard to readjust to 
the world of everyday reality. I once christened this 
revulsion 'the Bombard effect", after the Frenchman Alain 
Bombard who, in 1952, sailed a rubber dinghy across the 
Atlantic, living on sea water, plankton, and the juices 
from squashed fish, in an attempt to demonstrate that 
shipwrecked mariners do not have to die of starvation and 
thirst. Halfway across the Atlantic, Bombard was sighted 
by a ship, which assumed he wanted to be rescued. Bombard 
went on board to explain his situation, and made the 
mistake of eating a meal of egg and bacon. It almost 
killed him, for when he got back into his dinghy, his 
stomach rejected his meals of Plankton and squashed fish, 
and he vomited for days before he eventually readjusted. 
The ‘romantics' were in the same position; after the ‘land 
of dreams', their stomachs revolted at the squashed fish 
of everyday life. This was a problem which fascinated me 
throughout my teens: why so many of the romantics 
committed suicide or died in despair. Had fate ordained 
that those who found the 'real world! boring should pay 
with their lives? 


Were there no Outsiders in early centuries? Obviously 
there must have been; for an 'Outsider' is simply a person 
who experiences a conflict between the demands of society 
and his deepest inner-impulses. The Confessions of Saint 
Augustine and the Journal of George Fox, the founder of 
the Quaker movement, reveal that both Spent many years 
Struggling with an ‘Outsider crisis’. Life was more 
difficult for George Fox than for the young Augustine or 
Franeis of Assisi because he was also in revolt against 
the Christian Church of his day. When St. Augustine and 
St. Francis recognised their religious vocation, they 
found their natural refuge in the Church; George Fox was 
forced to create his own Church. But for the romantic 
Outsiders of the 19th century, the situation was made even 
more difficult because the Christian Church was only a 
shadow of its former self, and the scepticism that was the 
natural attitude of all intelligent men made it hard to 
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take religion seriously. 


Towards the end of the 11th century, European music 
Seems to have experienced its own 'Outsider crisis', and 
the result was the troubadour movement. The impulse that 
gave birth to the music - and poetry - of the troubadours 
was in many ways similar to the impulse that gave birth to 
the ‘imaginative revolution! of seven centuries later. 
For those with leisure to spare, life in the Middle Ages 
must have been rather boring. In summer there were 
outdoor sports like tilting and hawking, but in the 
winter, there was very little to do during the long days. 
The game of chess was known, but cards had not yet been 
invented. And there was no music - for music was the 
monopoly of the Church. But the legends of King Arthur 
had a powerful hold on the mediaeval imagination, and 
tales of Arthur - Many centuries after his death - were 
the foundation of the notion of Chivalry: of knights who 
were gallant, courteous, generous, and merciful to their 
enemies. These tales of chivalry seem to have created 
their own ‘imaginative revolution" in the mediaeval mind. 


One of the basic themes of the Arthurian legend is the 
knight who dedicates his deeds of valour to the lady with 
whom he is in love - the most notable example being Sir 
Lancelot, who was in love with Arthur's queen Guinevere. ~ 
And towards the end of the 11th century, at about the time 
of the first Crusade (1095), there appeared a group of 
‘singers' in Provence - in southern France - whose songs 
were almost entirely about knights who were hopelessly in 
love with some ideal woman whon they worshipped from afar 
~ usually, like Guinevere, a married woman. The troubador 
wrote poetry and composed music to this ideal woman, and 
regarded her in much the same way that devout Christians 
regarded the Virgin Mary. The idea caught the imagination 
of Europe, and spread throughout the Mediterranean world. 
The Church took up an attitude of intense disapproval to 
this secular music and poetry, but could do very little 
about it. (It has even been Suggested that the Church 
created the cult of the Virgin on the principle: ‘If you 
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can't beat ‘em, join 'em.') 


The troubadors were not poor wandering minstrels. They 
were usually rich men; the first of them, William 
(Guillem), Count of Poitiers, was also the Duke of 
Aquitaine, and grandfather of Eleanor of Aquitaine who 
became queen of England and caused the English to become 
fond of the wines of Bordeaux. And William's mediaeval 
biographer offers us one important clue to his motivations 
when he said that he was ‘one of the most courteous men in 
the world and one of the greatest deceivers of ladies - a 
valiant knight in warfare [William had fought in the 
crusades] and bounteous in love and gallantry.' So 
William may have become a troubador as an aid to 
seduction, which must have provided a most welcome 
entertainment throughout the long winters. At all event, 
the fashion spread to northern France, where the singers 
were called trouvéres, and then to Germany, where the 
‘minnesingers' were known as the ‘terror of husbands.' 
The troubador's assistant, who played for him on the lute, 
was known as the jongleur or minstrel (the latter being a 
version of ministerial, or servant.) The troubadors of 
Provence died out when the pope launched a great crusade 
against heresy in 1209, and destroyed most of the nobles 
of Provence; the troubadors died with them. But the 
minstrels and jongleurs continued to wander over Europe, 
playing at fairs and markets, and continued to exist down 
to the present century. But the spirit of the troubadors 
lived on in the Arthurian works of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and Wolfram von Eschenbach and Chretien de Troyes, and 
finally in Sir Thomas Malory's Morte D'Arthur. And music 
developed an independent existence outside the Church. In 
retrospect we can see that the troubador movement was the 
‘Outsider revolution’ of the Middle Ages. And when 
William Caxton printed the Morte D'Arthur in 1485, he gave 
new life to the ideals of the troubadors, and allowed that 
revolution to go on reverberating down the centuries. 


What I am suggesting is that the troubador movement 
should be seen as an ‘evolutionary' symptom, an expression 
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of what Bernard Shaw called 'the appetite for fruitful 
activity and a high quality of life.' Man seems to be the 
only animal who is not satisfied to pass his days in a 
state of tranquil stagnation. All his life is driven by a 
craving for change for the better. In the Middle Ages, it 
must have seemed to most people in Europe that life had 
come to a standstill; yesterday was like the day before 
that and the day before that, and tomorrow would be 
exactly the same. Most peasants spent their whole lives 
within a mile or two of the place they were born. Life 
was hard and extremely dull. The European imagination 
seized on the legends of chivalry as an example of 
‘fruitful activity and a high quality of life’ - much as 
the working girls of the 1920s seized on Rudolph Valentino 
and Douglas Fairbanks Senior as symbols of their deepest 
romantic cravings. The troubadors, with their idealisation 
of women, became an embodiment of this evolutionary 
hunger. They also represented a revolt against the Church 
- or, rather, a desire to extend the narrow boundaries of 
organised religion, and turn it into something at once 
deeper and more _ comprehensive. It seems somehow 
inevitable that the Church was indirectly responsible for 
the destruction of the troubadors. 


The development of freemasonry might also be regarded . 
aS an expression of the same romantic revolt. Freemasonry 
in its modern sense first appeared in England in the early 
18th century; but it had its origin in the Operative or 
Working Masons of the Middle Ages - the Cathedral 
Builders. The usual explanation of the original 
Freemasons is that they were unable to have ordinary 
craftsman's guilds or corporations because they moved 
about too much; so whenever a group of them came together 
to work on some great cathedral, they formed a flexible 
guild, a few of whose members might bump into one another 
many years later and in another country... But there is an 
‘esoteric’ explanation of Freemasonry - expressed, for 
example, in that curious work The Mystery of the 


Cathedrals by 'Fulcanelli': this is that the cathedrals of 


the Middle Ages contained in their measurements the 
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encoded secrets of alchemy - _ the quest for the 
Philosopher's Stone and immortality. The cathedral was a 
temple, and a temple is a place of union between cosmic 
and terrestrial forces. There is certainly a great deal 
of interesting evidence that the measurements of the 
cathedrals contained some of these encoded secrets. But 
even if we regard this as a romantic daydream, the 
existence of the tradition makes us aware of a romantic 
craving for ‘secret knowledge', and of a group of human 
beings who are the guardians of this knowledge. Evidence 
of the same craving can be seen in the history of the 
so-called Rosicrucians. In 1614, an anonymous pamphlet 
appeared purporting to describe the life of a 
mystic-magician called Christian Rosenkreuz, who had lived 
to the age of 106, and whose body lay uncorrupted in a 
mysterious tomb. The pamphlet went on to invite all 
interested parties to join the Brotherhood of the Rosy 
Cross, and explained that if they only made their wish 
known by publishing it in print or expressing it widely, 
the secret Brotherhood would make contact. Hundreds ~ 
perhaps thousands - of people did their best to contact 
the Brotherhood, and although no one ever heard from then, 
the legend of the Rosy Cross persisted down the centuries. 
(The original pamphlet was probably a kind of hoax by a 
group of philosophers in Tubingen.) As late as the 1890s, 
the Magical Order of the Golden Dawn - of which W.B. Yeats 
was a member - continued to insist on the reality of 
Christian Rosenkreuz and his mysterious organisation. 
Here again, we can sense that same craving of the human 
imagination that gave rise to the troubadors, and which 
later caused Richardson's Pamela to become the first 
modern ‘bestseller.' 


In this new movement of musical romanticism, Beethoven 
occupied the same place as William of Poitiers in the 
troubador movement: he was the major inspiration, the man 
who became, to his army of admirers, a mixture of hero and 
god. From the point of view of history, Beethoven's death 
in 1827, at the age of 56 was perfectly timed. If he had 
died sooner, he would not have composed those last great 
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quartets that posterity regards as his highest 
achievement. But if he had died twenty years later, his 
tremendous and morose personality would have oppressed 
contemporaries like Schubert. Berlioz and Wagner instead 
of inspiring them. As it was, they could worship him. 

There is an anecdote that tells how Berlioz sobbed during 
a performance of a Beethoven symphony, until his next door 
neighbour asked him whether it might not be better for him 
to retire until he had regained control; Berlioz asked 
brusquely: 'Do you Suppose I am here to enjoy myself?’ 

But it was not Simply the music that made Berlioz sob; it 
was the legend of this mighty composer, this godlike 
genius who had shaken his fist at the thunder as he lay on 
his deathbed. And even that gesture took on magnificent 
overtones: it was the ‘Outsider! defying heaven itself, 
demanding to understand the meaning of human life ahd the 
cause of human suffering. (Byron's hero Manfred shook his 
fist at the heavens for the same reason.) For the 
composers of the 19th century, Beethoven had the same 
mythical status that modern "pop' heroes like James Dean 
and Bruce Lee have for modern teenagers. When someone 
told Schubert that he was a first-rate composer, Schubert 
replied: 'Sometimes I think So too. But who can ever do 
anything after Beethoven?! Liszt liked to boast how 
Beethoven had kissed him on both cheeks after hearing him 
Play the piano. When the American composer William Mason 
called on Wagner, the name of Beethoven happened to be 
mentioned; after that, said Mason, he had to sit and 
listen to a long monologue on Beethoven. One anecdote 
struck him Particularly: how when Wagner was Kappelmeister 
at Dresden, he had to conduct a concert on a hot 
afternoon, and the audience dozed through an overture by 
Cherubini and a symphony by Mendelssohn. But as soon as 
Wagner conducted the Opening notes of Beethoven's fifth 
symphony, everyone woke up. ‘The effect was electrical. 

Here is Beethoven, the working man in his shirtsleeves, 
his great herculean breast bared to the elements...' 

That, of course, is nonsense; Beethoven was no more a 
working man in his Shirtsleeves than Haydn was. But 
Wagner wanted to dramatise the image of Beethoven to suit 
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himself - to support his own idea of what a man of genius 
ought to be like. A century after Beethoven's death, 
Stravinsky told Proust that he detested Beethoven, and 
regarded the last quartets as the worst thing he ever 
wrote - but admitted later that he was simply expressing 
his revolt against the worship of Beethoven that was by 
then prevalent among intellectuals. 


What everyone recognised in Beethoven was a certain 
ideal of strength, a magnificent solitariness, the ability 
to stand alone. Mozart had been destroyed by neglect; 
Beethoven refused to be destroyed. The artists of a 
previous age had been entertainers or servants of the 
rich; Beethoven asserted his ideal of the artist as a kind 


of priest. A beautiful young woman named Elizabeth 
Brentano wrote to Goethe about her meeting with Beethoven, 
and quoted him as making the following remarks: ‘When I 


open my eyes, I have to sigh, for what I see is contrary 
to my religion. I must despise the world that does not 
know that music is a higher revelation than all wisdom or 
philosophy, the wine which inspires one to new generative 
processes. And I am the Bacchus who presses out this 
glorious wine for mankind and makes them spiritually 
drunk.' 


Nietzsche regarded music as the expression of the god 
Dionysus; Beethoven regarded himself as the god. He told 
Elizabeth proudly: ‘Those who understand my music must be 
freed from all the miseries which others drag around with 
them. Speak to Goethe about me, Tell him to hear my 
symphonies, and he will say that I am saying that music is 
the one incorporeal entrance into the higher worlds of 
knowledge which comprehends mankind, but which mankind 
cannot comprehend.' 


In short, Beethoven was staking his claim as a kind of 
magician, a mystical philosopher with 'knowledge of higher 
worlds.’ And after the ‘imaginative revolution' started 
by Richardson, something of the sort was inevitable. 
Richardson had taught human beings that they are not as 
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dependent on the physical world as they believe, that in 
spite of the difficulties and miseries of everyday life, 
the mind is capable of floating above mountaintops and 
Surveying the vastness of the universe. Young men read 
the novels of Jean Paul and the narrative poems of Byron, 
and identified themselves with their rebel heroes. The 
immediate result was an assertion of the personality. 
When we survey the great musicians of the “previous 
century, the most striking thing about them is that they 
were not given to self~assertion. Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, were all built on the human scale. They behaved as 
if their genius was some fortunate accident, like being 
double-jointed. All were capable of self-assertion, yet 
all were basically humble men. Beethoven had no use for 
humbleness; he would have regarded it as a disgusting 
affectation. 'I know that God is nearer to me than to 
other artists; I associate with him without fear. I have 
always recognised and understood him, and I have no fear 
for my music - it can meet with no evil fate.' This is 
the strange self-confidence with which certain mystics had 
talked about God. 


Some of Beethoven's younger contemporaries - such as 
Schubert - were too naturally modest to make these kind of 
claims. But they were in the minority. Most young 
artists and musicians felt excited and liberated by the 
idea that they were messengers of the gods, like the 
pythoness of Delphi, and that their only responsibility was 
to their inner vision. Berlioz, Liszt, Schumann, Wagner, 
even Brahms, accepted their position of the new Lawgivers. 
Liszt - now generally regarded as a very minor composer - 
took his role particularly seriously. One critic 
described the beatific expression on his face as he played 
the piano, ‘which I had never seen ... except in paintings 
of our Saviour', and how, at the end of the recital, ‘the 
frame of the artist gave way; he fainted in the arms of 
the friend who was turning over for him, and we bore him 
out in a strong fit of hysterics.' On many such occasions 
- for this was by no means the only one - young ladies in 
the audience also screamed and fainted - just as, a 
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century later, they were to do for Frank Sinatra. When a 
friend suggested to Liszt that he should write his 
autobiography, Liszt replied gravely: ‘It is enough to 
have lived such a life." He had inspired worship, he had 
been the lover of some of the most beautiful and 
aristocratic women in Europe, he had spoken as an equal 
with kings, emperors and popes - in addition to which, he 
had been the friend and protector of half Europe's great 
composers; he had every reason to feel that few men had 
lived such a life. 


But - and here the doubt arises - would Liszt not have 
stood a better chance of becoming a great composer if his 
life had not been quite such a _ succession of showy 
‘triumphs?* Or, to put it another way, would Beethoven 
have composed his greatest music if his life had been as 
"successful' as Liszt's? Here we have the very essence of 
the evolutionary problem. Nietzsche once said: 'The great 
man is the play-actor of his own ideals', meaning that the 
great man (he was speaking, of course, of Romantic Man) 
makes a conscious effort to live according to a certain 
heroic image of himself. But it is possible to be a 
little too carried-away by play acting, and this is what 
happened to so many of the romantics. Any intelligent 
person can recognise what is wrong with Liszt's music 
after listening for ten minutes. It can be melodious, 
brilliant and dramatic - Liszt is the real father of all 
the romantic piano concertos, from the Rachmaninov second 
to Addinsel's Warsaw Concerto - but it lacks the 
commanding inner force that immediately compels’ our 
attention in Beethoven. It would be merely a platitude to 
Say that Liszt did not suffer, for suffering has no 
necessary connection with greatness. But we can sense 
that Liszt was too talented for his own good; melodies 
came too easily. Beethoven's manuscripts show that he 
worked obsessively on his greatest compositions, sometimes 
developing them from a mere germ. Liszt, like so many of 
the romantics, lacked this kind of seriousness. 


The dilemma of the romantic artist can be seen most 
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clearly in Hector Berlioz, a man who possessed all the 
qualifications to become one of the greatest composers of 
the 19th century. Whether he did so is a matter for 
debate; but most people would undoubtedly answer ‘No’. 
Berlioz's greatest asset, and his chief problem, was a 
tremendous nervous energy ~- the problem was to learn how 
to control it. Son of a provincial doctor, Berlioz begged 
his father to allow him to become a musician; his father 
refused. Enrolled in the medical school in Paris, Berlioz 
was soon spending all his spare time studying scores and 
visiting the Opera. After seeing Gluck's Iphigenie he 
left the opera vowing ‘that I would be a musician come 
what might, despite father, mother, uncles, aunts, 
grandparents and friends.' He risked parental wrath by 
enrolling at the Paris Conservatoire, although its 
director, the composer Cherubini, found Berlioz's music 
intolerable, His early compositions were all failures, 
exciting scorn and derision. Then, at the age of twenty 
four, he attended a performance of Hamlet and fell 
frantically in love with the girl who played Ophelia, 
Harriet Smithson. This is, of course, typical of the 
romantics: they took to heart Goethe's lines about ‘the 
eternal womanly' drawing us upwards and on, and idealised 
woman as the most exquisite artifact in God's creation. 
Berlioz went almost insane with love for Harriet - 
although, typically, he made no attempt to meet her. He 
began to compose a dramatic symphony about a young 
musician who dreams that he has murdered the woman he 
leves and is executed. In the last movement, he finds 
himself at a Witches' Sabbath, and realises that his 
beloved is a witch... It was a typical piece of romantic 
masochism. But it helped to relieve the frenzy he felt 
towards Harriet, and he transferred his affections to a 
pianist called Camille Moke. When the Symphonie 
Fantastique was performed, it made him famous at the age 
of twenty seven. 


He was also successful in his third attempt to win the 
Prix de Rome - a scholarship to Rome for the most 
distinguished young musician of the year. He went 
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unwillingly, saddened by the thought of leaving Camille. 

His premonitions proved justified; while he was in Rome, 
he heard that she was engaged to be married to a 
manufacturer of pianos. Immediately, he decided to return 
to Paris to kill her, as well as her perfidious mother, 
then to kill himself, and he bought himself the costume of 
a ladies' maid to be able to approach her without 
suspicion. But on his way back to Paris by coach, he 
decided he would rather stay alive, and settled in Nice to 
write a new symphony, called Lélio, about his ill-fated 
love for Camille. When this was performed-together with 
the Fantastique - in Paris, Harriet Smithson was in the 
audience, and this time she agreed to meet Berlioz, and 
finally to marry hin. And in spite of financial 


insecurity, and the violent opposition of her family, they 
married. 


The marriage proved an anticlimax - in fact, a 
disaster; Berlioz had to learn the hard way that romantic 
daydreams are not easily translated into reality. Within 
a short time their roles had been reversed; now it was 
Harriet who clung to him, and Berlioz who would have been 
glad to be rid of her. As Harriet became fat and bad 
tempered, Berlioz turned to other women, and took as a 
mistress a singer called Marie Recio - who, unfortunately, 
turned out to be as shrewish as Harriet. 


The remainder of Berlioz's life - he died at 66 - was a 
succession of triumphs and humiliating failures. Some 
works - like the Requiem and Romeo and Juliet - were 
tremendous successes; others, like his opera Benvenuto 
Cellini (one of his finest works) were disasters. His 
life was, in its way, as great a struggle as Beethoven's, 
with the same endless financial worries, And he was 
nearly always cheated of the glory he deserved. One day 
in Weimar, he told Princess Wittgenstein about his Plans 
to write an opera based on his favourite poet Virgil, but 
when she urged him to begin it, told her that he knew that 
it would only bring hin endless miseries and 
disappointments; the princess told him that she would 
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never speak to him again unless he wrote the opera. In 
fact, The Trojans is Berlioz's greatest masterpiece. But 
he was correct; there were endless delays in performance, 
probably due to the plotting of his enemies, and endless 
disappointments. Berlioz heard only a part of the opera 
before his death - it was not performed complete until 
twenty one years later, and then it was not in France but 
Germany. 


Yet as we look back on Berlioz's life, we can see that 
many of his troubles were his own fault. He had genius 
and nervous energy in abundance, but he lacked Beethoven's 
grim self control. One of his problems was that he 
over-dramatised himself as a man of genius. He was always 
unable to resist this temptation. In his autobiography 
(perhaps the greatest autobiography ever to have been 
written by a musician) he tells a story of how, during a 
performance of the Requiem, the conductor Habeneck put 
down his baton at a crucial moment and took a pinch of 
snuff; Berlioz sprang to his feet and conducted the 
orchestra. And in the following chapter of the 
autobiography, Berlioz makes another bitter reference to 
the 'famous pinch of snuff'. Yet the man who sat next to 
Berlioz throughout the performance stated that Habeneck 
had never put down his baton for a moment and that Berlioz 
had remained quietly seated; when he asked Berlioz later 
why he had put such an absurd story into his 
autobiography, Berlioz chuckled and said he thought it was 
too good to be lost. Clearly, a man who could print a lie 
simply because ‘it was too good to lose' is lacking in the 
kind of seriousness that characterised Beethoven. 


It is also highly significant that Berlioz wrote no 
‘pure music.' Most of his music is designed to accompany 
words; some works, like the Lélio 'symphony', even contain 
monologues for actors. Works like the Symphonie 
Fantastique and Harold in Italy have a 'programme.' It 
seems that he would have been incapable of writing sonatas 
or chamber works like Beethoven; his imagination had to be 
spurred by ‘drama’. And this is true - to a greater or 
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lesser extent - for most of the romantic composers. If we 
compare this with the finest music of the previous century 
~ Corelli, Vivaldi, Telemann, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
all of whom wrote a vast amount of ‘pure’ music - we can 
suddenly grasp the basic difference between these 
‘Outsider’ romantics and their predecessors. In a 
personal sense, Bach, Haydn, Mozart felt themselves to be 
unimportant; any merit possessed by their music was a gift 
from God. The romantic composer felt that he had been 
Somehow 'chosen' by the gods, and that he had a destiny to 
fulfil. -° As Beethoven said: 'Those who understand (my 
music) must be freed by it from all the miseries which 
others drag around with them.' Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt, 
Chopin, Wagner and the rest were all given to 
self-dramatisation. If they wrote about nature, it was 
not the kind of simple descriptive music we find in 
Handel, Bach or Haydn; the composer is standing there 
beside the waterfall or on top of the mountain, brooding 
on his own destiny. Even the unassuming Schubert 
dramatised his own loneliness and unhappiness in the 


SchGne Miillerin and Winterreise song cycles. In short, 
the romantic composers. were essentially "literary' 


composers. Berlioz criticised Wagner for subjugating the 
music to the words; yet he himself did it as much as 
anyone. 


This connection between music and literature can be 
seen most clearly in the case of Robert Schumann. Like 
Berlioz, Schumann rebelled against the idea of becoming a 
professional man - in this case, a lawyer ~ and studied 
music surreptitiously until he was independent enough to 
assert his intention of becoming a full-time musician. He 
was only 23 when he banded together with a group of young 
musicians in Leipzig to launch a new music journal whose 
main purpose was to attack the mediocrity of the 
contemporary music scene. Their musical idol was ~ of 
course - Beethoven, but their literary idol was E.T.A. 
Hoffmann, who was probably the greatest single influence 
on European romanticism. Hoffmann, who had died of 
alcoholism and general frustration in 1822, when Schumann 
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was twelve, was himself a remarkable composer, but his 
immense influence was due to his fantastic tales, gathered 
together in volumes like The Serapion Brotherhood. This 
fictional brotherhood was named after the monk Serapion, 
who declared that all life is a dream, and that therefore 
every man has the right to choose his own reality. 
Schumann and his musical friends set out to attack 
everything they regarded as boring and reactionary in 
music, and to praise all that was new and exciting, (for 
example, Chopin, whose work Schumann introduced to his 
friends with the words: ‘Hats off, gentlemen - a genius.') 
Schumann invented his own Serapion Brotherhood under the 
name Davidsbundler - the David Brotherhood (named after 
King David) - and used his articles to preach the 
doctrines of Hoffmann, who had declared: 'Music discloses 
to man an unknown realm, a world that has nothing in 
common with the external sensual world that surrounds him, 
a world in which he leaves behind him all definite 
feelings to surrender himself to an  inexpressible 
longing.' And this was the true aim of the romantics - to 
conjure up, and surrender themselves to, an inexpressible 
longing. And this obsession with inexpressible longing 
was eventually to cost Schumann his sanity. He recognised 
this when he remarked grimly, at the end of his life: 'The 
artist should beware of losing touch with society, 
otherwise he will be wrecked - as I am.! 


Schumann's problem was that, like so many of the 
romantics, he was incapable of dealing with the real 
world; he preferred to give himself to ‘'inexpressible 
longings', and was vague, forgetful and intemperate. When 
he fell in love with Clara Wieck, the daughter of his 
piano teacher, the father did everything in his power to 
separate them, even alleging in court that Schumann was a 
drunkard (which was not entirely untrue.) But the 
marriage - when it finally came about - was a great deal 
more successful than Berlioz's, no doubt because Clara was 
young and docile. (Romantics have never made the best 


husbands.) Schumann obtained a post as a piano teacher in 
the newly created Leipzig Conservatory, but he was never a 
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good teacher. After a concert tour in Russia, he had a 
breakdown in health - basically a nervous crisis - and he 
moved to Dresden, where he composed a great deal and 
founded a choral society. In 1850 he was awarded the post 
of conductor of the Dusseldorf orchestra, and for the 
first year was fairly successful. But he lacked the 
commanding personality necessary for a great conductor - 
or even a good one - and continued to be Vague and 
absent-minded. He was deeply offended by the lack of 
respect shown by the orchestra and choir, attributing it 
to philistinism instead of recognising his own personal 
shortcomings. The lack of respect undermined his 
self-confidence, and the problems of being a father (Clara 
Produced eight children), a breadwinner and an artist 
finally became too much for him, and his Sanity began to 
collapse. He imagined intrigues where there were none, 
and continually absented himself from his conductor's 
desk. Finally, after an attempt to drown himself, he was 
Placed in a private mental home, where he occupied his 
Mind writing lists of cities in alphabetical order. He 
died two years later, at the age of forty six, a victim of 
the typical romantic inability to cope with the real 
world. Romain Rolland said of Berlioz: 'He was 
disheartened; life had conquered him,'! And this could 


stand as an epitaph for most of the great romantics of the 
19th century. 


We can see what had happened. The ‘imaginative 
revolution' meant that men had discovered a new kind of 
excitement: the excitement of standing alone. and 
confronting the great basic questions about human 
existence. Bach and Handel would have found the very idea 
Slightly blasphemous. But when the romantics were in full 
flood of excitement about the ‘unknown realm that has 
nothing in common with the external sensual world', such 
misgivings seemed mere cowardice, The problem was that 
these moments lasted such a short time; then the romantic 
found himself confronting the Problem expressed so 


poignantly by Shelley in the "Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty': 
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Spirit of Beauty, thou dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 

Of human thought or form - where art thou gone? 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 


It was like waking from a beautiful dream to a cold, dull 
morning. The poet felt his heart sinking, his courage ie 
vitality draining away. Suddenly, the 'spirit of beauty 

seemed an illusion, hiding the awful truth of the sheer 
triviality of ‘real life.' This is why Berlioz and 
Schumann were ‘conquered by life.' 


The real problem, of course, was that the romantics had 
ceased to take the existence of God for granted. aie did 
not mean that they accepted the 'necessity of atheism’ (to 
borrow the title of Shelley's first pamphlet) - only that 
they could no longer take the existence of God for 
granted, as Bach and Handel had done. For them, the word 
"God' was always followed by a question mark, and life had 
become fundamentally ambigious. In short, they had become 
(although the word had not then been invented) 
‘existentialists.' An existentialist could believe in 
God, yet still experience that sense of ae ae 
ambiguity. Kierkegaard was a devout Christian, yet e 
could write: ‘One sticks one's finger into the soil to 
tell by the smell what land one's in. I stick my finger 
into existence - it smells of nothing. Where am I? Who 
am I? How did I come to be here? What is this thing 
called the world? What does the word mean? Who is it 
that has lured me into the thing, and now abandons me 
there?.. How did I come into the world? Why was I not 
consulted, why was I not made acquainted with its pagal 
and customs, but was thrust into its ranks as though I'd 
been bought from a kidnapper, a dealer in souls? How did 
I obtain an interest in it? And is it not a voluntary 
concern? And if I am compelled to take part in it, where 
is the director? I would like to see him. 
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So that even though Kierkegaard accepted the existence 
of God, he still saw human existence as a huge question 
mark. And this meant, inevitably, that he was haunted by 
a sense of futility. When Bach and Handel felt weary and 
discouraged, they could fall on their knees and pray, or 
simply tell themselves that God had some purpose in making 
them suffer. But when Berlioz or Kierkegaard felt 
hopelessly discouraged, they had to fight against a 
suspicion that the whole struggle was totally meaningless. 
Berlioz wrote: 'God is stupid and cruel in his complete 
indifference.. The insoluble enigma of the world, the 
existence of evil and pain, the fierce madness of 
mankind.. all this has reduced me to a state of unhappy 
and forlorn resignation...' 


Even Wagner, whose immense, stubborn willpower 
guaranteed the eventual triumph of his music, dragged this 
Same burden throughout his life. In his fine essay 
‘Sufferings and Greatness of Richard Wagner', Thomas Mann 
emphasises this element of neurosis and Sickness ‘which 
victimises a man for years and make his life a burden, 
without being actually dangerous. ' Wagner told his 
Sister: 'My nerves are by now in complete decline; it is 
possible that some change in my outward situation will 
Stave off death for some years yet, but cannot stop the 
Pprocess.' He was thirty nine years old at the time. He 
even went to a ‘watering place', ‘where I hoped and wanted 
to become an entirely healthy man by the healing of my 
Senses. I was wishing for the kind of health that would 
make it possible for me to get rid of art, the martyrdom 
of my life...' Mann comments on the irony of a great 
composer hoping to cure himself of the 'sickness' of art 
by taking a water cure. 


Thomas Mann himself was inclined to suspect that art 
Was a form of illness, and that a truly healthy man needs 
to be stupidly devoted to the trivial problems of everyday 
life. Such a view is obviously dangerous, for it suggests 
that intelligence and neurosis are inevitable partners. 
Mann firmly believed this, and his solution to the problem 
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was to firmly resist the romantic in himself, and to take 
refuge in a life of bourgeois solidarity. Johannes Brahms 
had chosen the same solution. He had been a friend of 
Schumann in those final tragic years, and had fallen 
deeply in love with Clara Schumann, who was fourteen years 
his senior. It would have been common sense to marry her 
after Schumann's death; they took a five day holiday 
together, which suggests that she became his mistress. 

Yet Brahms had before his eyes the example of a great 
composer destroyed by the responsibilities of supporting a 
family. And although he allowed -Clara to use her 
influence to gain him an appointment at the court of the 
Prince of Lippe in Detmold, he decided to sidestep the 
responsibility of becoming her husband. He had, of 
course, the example of Beethoven before his eyes. But 
Brahms's life was far more placid than Beethoven's, and he 
lived a comfortable and peaceful bachelor existence until 
his death at the age of sixty three. The result was much 
the same as in the case of Liszt: the possibility of true 
greatness - on the Beethoven scale - evaporated. Two of 
Brahms's early works reveal to us his potential greatness 
- the turbulent F minor piano sonata, and the D minor 
piano concerto which, according to legend, was intended as 
an elegy for Schumann. These tremendous and stormy works 
are perhaps the most powerful to be written since the 
death of Beethoven. But they already contain that strain 
of deep melancholy that characterises all Brahms's finest 
music (and which was inherited by Brahms's English 
disciple Elgar.) Like Berlioz, he seems to feel that life 
is inevitably a long-drawn-out defeat. So his music never 
achieves the greatness of the Appassionata or 
Hammerclavier sonatas, or the serenity of the last 
quartets or the final piano sonata, Opus 111 (which Thomas 
Mann's '‘'Faustus' rightly described as ‘the end of the 
piano sonata.') The chamber music of Brahms too often 
degenerates into a kind of musical prolixity that led 
Bernard Shaw to call him the ‘Leviathan Maunderer.' Like 
Liszt, Brahms found life too pleasant and confortable to 
make the effort that could have produced truly great 
music; in the last analysis, he also lacked seriousness. 
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This is, of course, one of the central problems of 
human existence, the problem that the historian Arnold 
Toynbee identified as "challenge and response.' Toynbee 
pointed out that ‘'great' civilisations had usually started 
out with the odds heavily against them, and had become 
great by fighting against difficulties; civilisations that 
had less of a struggle never achieved the same level of 
greatness. The same obviously applies to human beings; it 
is interesting to observe, for example, how many great 
writers had difficult beginnings and severe early 
struggles, while writers who have been born into 
comfortable backgrounds seldom seem to reach the same 
level of achievement. The depressing conclusion would 
seem to be that the romantie artists of the 19th century 
were faced with a choice between destruction and 
mediocrity. 


But we only have to think of the case of Nietzsche to 
realise that such a view is unnecessarily pessimistic. 
Nietzsche, as we have already seen, chose philology rather 
than music, because he felt that music would endanger his 
emotional stability. But he chose philology because he 
wanted ‘a science that can be pursued with cool 
reflectiveness, logical coldness.' Nietzsche recognised 
that the chief problem with music, as a means of 
self-expression, is that it can never achieve logical 
explicitness. It can express the composer's emotions, but 
can never hope to clarify then. By choosing logical 
clarity - Nietzsche's prose has a vigour that is 
unparalleled among German philosophers - Nietzsche was 
able to grasp and analyse the nature of the problems that 
destroyed so many of the romantics, and that had (as he 
said contemptuously) brought Wagner ‘to the foot of the 
eross.' He recognised immediately that one of the chief 
problems of the romantics was an innate tendency to 
pessimism and self-pity. There is an effect that we would 
now call ‘negative feedback’. When the mind is tired and 
the energies are low, life suddenly seems futile and 
boring. This sense of futility dulls our perceptions so 
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the world looks boring and meaningless, and this in turn 
increases the feeling of weariness... Nietzsche expressed 
the problem in the section of Thus Spoke Zarathustra 
called ‘The Tree on the Mountainside.' A world-weary 
youth tells Zarathustra: 'I no longer trust myself since I 
aspire to the heights, and no one else trusts me.. How 
weary I am of the heights!" Zarathustra tells him: ‘You 
are not yet free; you still search for freedom. You are 
worn out from your search and over-tired.' And he might 
be thinking of Berlioz when he adds: ‘Alas, I knew noble 
men who lost their highest hope, and who became slanderers 
of all high hopes.' Zarathustra recognises that the 
answer lies in a basic optimism, and in a sheer stubborn 
determination that eventually leads to strength. This 
would have been Beethoven's answer if he had been able to 
put it into so many words. 


So for Nietzsche, the answer to the problem of 
romanticism lies in two stages. The first is to recognise 
that most of its miseries are due to self-pity, and the 
tendency to weariness and defeat that goes with it; these 
are part of the ‘vicious circle’ effect. The next stage 
is to recognise that the answer must lie in’ strength and 
in steadily-maintained effort. Zarathustra's strength 
lies in his attitude, in his freedom from self-pity. 


With our modern insight into psychological processes, 
we can express the problem with greater precision. Man 
has gained power over the external world by turning it 
into symbols -~ just as he gained power over the realm of 
numbers by inventing a convenient symbology. But he has 
gained this mastery at the expense of losing touch with 
external realities, and spending far too much of his time 
in an unreal world of symbols. In effect, modern man 
spends most of his time in a sound-proof room inside his 
head, staring at a computer screen; this enables him to 
handle reality with far more efficiency than, say, a child 
or a savage. The problem is that he tends to forget that 
there is a ‘real’ reality out there. And when he grows 
tired and bored with the computer, he thinks he has grown 
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tired and bored with life. This is what has happened to 
Nietzsche's young’ thinker in 'The Tree on the 
Mountainside.’ He thinks he has grown ‘world weary', when 
in fact he has only grown ‘symbol weary'. In this state, 
all achievement seems an illusion, and man falls victim to 
what Thomas Mann calls ‘a melancholy relativism. ' 


This is not, of course, a modern problem; it was 
troubling the prophet Ecclesiastes about three thousand 
years ago. And, like the romantics, Ecclesiastes lacked 
the psychological insight to recognise that his feeling 
that ‘there is nothing new under the sun’ and ‘all is 
vanity' was merely a symptom of sensory fatigue reinforced 
by faulty intellectual: analysis. The answer to the 
problem lies in understanding the simple mechanisms behind 
it: that the problem begins with a withdrawal from reality 
into a world of symbols inside the head, and then suddenly 
turns into crisis as we mistake these symbols for reality 
and experience the sudden conviction that ‘nothing is 
real.’ (T.S. Eliot's Waste Land is a classic expression 
of this state of mind.) The feeling is rather like a bad 
dream. But any kind of crisis or emergency can awaken us 
from this dream; as Dr. Johnson remarked: ‘The knowledge 
that he is to be hanged in a fortnight concentrates a 
man's mind wonderfully.' Crisis blows away the dreams and 
symbols like a gust of wind, and restores us to a sense of 
reality. 


Nietzsche was perhaps the only romantic to recognise 
this basic’ solution. Unfortunately, few of his 
contemporaries grasped what he was talking about, and his 
mental breakdown at the age of 44 (almost certainly as a 
result of venereal disease) reduced his credit as a 


serious thinker. And in music, the romantic malaise 


continued to flourish as if Nietzsche had never existed. 

The music of Tchaikovsky, Mahler, Debussy, Scriabin, 
Delius and the young Schoenberg expressed the old romantic 
weltschmerz with a new, feverish intensity. Mahler's ten 
symphonies express a steadily increasing intensity of 
‘inexpressible longing", while Scriabin did his best to 
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create the musical equivalent of a long-drawn-out sexual 
orgasm. It seems absurdly ironic that Delius, whose music 
is full of a gentle sadness, should have composed an 
atheistic Mass of Life on words from Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra. Arnold Schoenberg did his best to escape 
from the twilit world of romanticism by creating a kind of 
mathematical music that tried to sound as if it rejected 
all emotion, but any intelligent listener can see through 
the pretence; the twelve tone Violin Concerto is as full 
of ‘inexpressible longing' as the earlier Transfigured 
Night the only difference is that it is ashamed of it. 
And post-Schoenbergian music has mostly followed the same 
path: Tippett, Boulez, Stockhausen, Henze, Elliot Carter, 
Maxwell Davies - all have implicitly accepted Schoenberg's 
conclusion that the only way to escape romanticism is to 
disguise it with '‘intellectualism.' The sad result is 
that most modern music has little attraction for the 
concert-goer, who prefers to stick to his Bach, Beethoven 
and Sibelius. Meanwhile, modern literature seems to be 
trapped in much the same kind of cul de sac. Around the 
turn of the 20th century, a new generation of writers - 
many of them influenced by Nietzsche - seemed to promise 
an exciting future; they spoke of evolution and social 
progress and scientific discovery. But by 1925, the old 
romanticism was back, hidden under the disguise of 
war-weary cynicism: Eliot, Joyce, Hemingway, Hesse, Mann, ~ 
all seemed to agree that evolutionary optimism had been a 
mistake. Half a century later, the situation is still 
basically unchanged. Any short list of the world's most 
influential writers would include Graham Greene and 
William Golding, who believe that human nature is 
unalterably cruel and wicked, and Samuel Beckett, who 
believes that human existence is totally futile and 
meaningless. There is not a single optimist in sight. 


But at least we can understand how this position came 
about. Before 1740, European man believed that there was 
only one world: the solid, material world that surrounded 
him, and which was strictly governed by the laws of 
reason. By the end of that century, man had made the 
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amazing discovery that there were two worlds: the material 
world, governed by reason, and the world inside his own 
head, governed by the laws of imagination. In short, man 
had far more freedom than he realised. This discovery 
brought a tremendous feeling of unexplored possibilities, 
as if man had discovered a new continent the size of 
America. We can sense this immense excitement in 
literature and Music, from the strange fantasies of 
Hoffmann to the powerful harmonies of Beethoven. Then the 
‘computer effect’ set in; man became trapped in a world of 
Symbols inside his own head and in a ‘melancholy 
relativism’. The romantic landscape became shrouded in a 
silvery mist of Sadness; by the end of the century, it had 
turned into a thick fog with heavy rain. Nietzsche alone 
fought his way free of romanticism: 'I have made my 
philosophy out of my will to health.’ But his death ina 
mental home seemed to contradict the optimism of his 
ideas. 


It is interesting to speculate what would have happened 
if Nietzsche's ‘answer' had been fully understood by his 
contemporaries? What would have happened if Mahler and 
Debussy and Seriabin and Strindberg and Stefan George had 
grasped the full significance of Nietzsche's evolutionary 
optimism? Their pessimistic romanticism would have 
started to melt away, like an ieeberg in summer, giving 
way to a new realism. In fact, this began to happen with 
the generation of Shaw, Wells and Bergson; then the war 
produced an overwhelming reaction, and the Pessimism 
returned, now disguised as a new intellectual realism. 
Art and literature and music have remained trapped in this 
nihilistic 'realism' ever since, 


Yet a century after Nietzsche's sanity eollapsed, we 
are now in a better position to see that his ‘answer’ was 
correct. The tools developed by a century of 
psychological analysis enable us to grasp that the old 
"passive' picture of man was simply a mistake, Even 
Sartre, who believed that 'man is a useless passion', also 
recognised that man is free, and can choose what to do 
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with his freedom. In short, the ‘'meaninglessness' in 
which modern man feels trapped is a romantic 
misunderstanding, a’ failure to grasp his own 
potentialities. Once he understands the simple mechanism 
that traps him in the ‘symbolic’ world inside his own 
head, the problem will vanish like a bad dream. When that 
happens, the ‘age of Outsiders' will draw to a close, and 
the human race will embark on a new phase of its 
evolution. 
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Colin Wilson on music - a_checklist 


(compiled by Colin Stanley) 


Books: 


Brandy of the damned. 


John Baker : London, 1964. 182p. 


Chords and discords. 
Crown Publishers: New York, 1966. 215p, 


(This is the U.S. edition of Brandy of the damned, revised 


and containing a chapter on American music.) 


Colin Wilson on music. 

Pan Books : London, 1967. 237p. 
(This is the English 
discords. ) 


N.B. ALL THREE TITLES CURRENTLY OUT OF PRINT. 
Articles: 
AUDIO magazine: 


Bach was a bore. Sept. 1973, p.52-3. 

Brahms and Bax. Dec. 1972, p.48-9 and 122. 
Charles Ives. June 1974, p.50-1. 

The decline of modern opera. April 1973, p.44-5. 
Dises for my desert island. May 1974, p.71-2. 
The essence of Berlioz. May 1973, p.26-7. 

Haydn - the world's most underrated great composer, July 
1973, p.36-8. 

Holst and Delius - forty years on. May 1974, p.64-5, 
Tll-fated genius. April 1974, p.71-2. 

Korngold and Kurt Weill. June 1973, p.36-7. 

Modern music. August 1973, p.42-3. 

Problems of modern music. March 1973, p.44-5. 

The rise and fall of Richard Strauss. February 


1974, 
p.65-6. 


Paperback edition of Chords and 
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Silence of Jarvenpaa - the rise and fall of Sibelius. Nov. 
1973, p.107-9, 

Tales of Offenbach. January 1974, p.93-4. 

Tchaikovsky - the Karl Marx of music? Oct. 1973, p.89-91, 
Verdict on Verdi - magnifico! Dec. 1973, p.105 and 107. 
Wagner and Strauss. Nov. 1972, p.48-9 and 52. 

Was Mozart murdered? March 1974, p.65-6. 


Colin Wilson also wrote seven entries for the following 
publication: 


OSBORNE, Charles (ed.) The dictionary of composers. 


Book Club Associates, 1977: 


Aaron COPLAND 

Alexander GLAZUNOV 

Leos JANACEK 

Bohuslav MARTINU 
Modeste MUSSORGSKY 
Niccolo PAGANINI 
Nicolat RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


For a fully annotated list of Colin Wilson's work see: 


STANLEY, Colin : The of Colin Wilson : a 
bibliography and guide. 


Borgo Press: San Bernardino, 1987. 
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